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The scaling procedures and the results obtained upon 
applving such procedures to the student self-report data collected in 
197B-197P are outlined in this report. The first se.ction of the paper 
describes the two general scaling procedures: oblique multiple groups 
confirmatorv factor analysis and Guttman scale analysis, rtie second 
section covers the results of scaling ^he Self Observation Scales and 
the Student Questionnaire. These instruments measure classroom/school 
environment, perspnal satisfaction and perceived peer a1:titudes 
toward school. The -third section contains results obtained from 
scalina ^he Mv Opinion Survey, an elementary-level questionnaire 
assessing perceived norms, attitudes and behaviors regarding drug 
use. The final sec*:ion summarizes the results of scaling the Drug and 
Alcohol SurveVr a secondary level questionnaire assessing perceived 
norms, attitudes, intentions and behaviors regarding drug use. With 
the exception of the Self Observation Scales, the instruments used 
for this study are provided in appendices. (Author/AL) 
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THE NAPA PROJECT 



Scaling of Student Self-Report Instruments 
December, 1979 

This report outlines our scaling procedures and describes the 
result'; which we obtained upon applying these procedures to the 
student self-report data collected in the 01 Year (1978-1979). 
Additional discussion of these procedures appears in our earlier 
(June, 1979) report to the Prevention Branch, "Description of the 
Outcome Data Analysis. Procedures for Eadh First Year Study." The 
pretest and post-test instruments discussed in the present report 
are listed in Table 1 along with the outcome variables which we 
intended to measure by the subscales contained within these instru- 
ments. Our earlier (April, 1979) report to the Prevention Branch, 
"Outcome Variables and Measures" contains a detailed description 
of these outcome variables and their a pricvi associated subscales. 
The .selection and development of items for these instruments has 
been addressed, in another report (July, 1979) to the Prevention 
Branch, "Selection and Development of Outcome. Instrumentation," and 
hence will not be discussed herein. 

The first section of this paper describes our two general scaling 

0 

procedures: oblique multiple groups confirmatory factor analysis and 



(ill sr.alo aiuriysis. Thn sucoint stM:t.inn ca\jov\\ t.hn ri-^iulb; t)!' 
scaliiuj t:ho Soir Ohsm^va (/Ion Scalos and (lu? Shidonl: (Jiios tionna irt?, 
Ihoso in?'» truiiionts con(:a1n iiioasiu'ns of c'lassroDin/schDol onv i iHiniinMit:, 
porsonal saLisfacLinn, and porcoivod poor (i tdi (luk^s Inward school 
(soo Tahlo 1 for a iiioro iloLalloil list of variahlos). Th(> Uilril 
section contains the results obtained from scaling the My 0|)1n1on 
Survey, an elementary-level questionnaire assessing perceived norms, 
attitudes, and behaviors regarding drug use. The final section 
summarizes the results of scaling the Drug and Alcohol Survey, a 
secondary-level questionnaire assessing perceived norms, attitudes, 
intentions and behaviors regarding drug use. 



GENERAL SCALING PROCEDURES 

Scaling via Confirmatory Factory Analysis 

Our general scaling procedures were described briefly Xn our 
June report on analysis plans and are discussed further below. The 
inter-item correlation matrix was computed for'^a random subsample of 
the data using pair-wise deletion of missing data. The matrix was 
subjected to confirmatory factor analysis--an oblique multiple groups 
factor analysis with communal i ties inserted into the diagonal elements 
of the matrix (Hunter and Cohen, 1969). The initial groupings of 
items vyere based upon a priori considerations of item content and the 
results of prior empirical studies. 
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Outcome Variables 



Class room/ Sc hool E ny i ronnien t 

Perceived Teaching Style 

Personal Satisfaction 

Spcial Self-Esteem 
Academic Self- Esteem 
Attitudes Toward School: 
Attitudes Toward Peers 
Locus of Control 
Decision Making 
Attitudes Toward Teachers 

Perceiv ed Norms/Social Support 

Perceived Peer Attitudes Toward 

School - . 
Perceived Peer Attitudes Toward 

Drugs 

Perceived Prevalence of Drug Use 

Dru g Attitudes 

Acceptance of Licit and/or 
' Illicit Use 

Perceived Utility of ..Drug Use 
Knowledge Regarding Drugs 

Intentions Regarding Drug Use 

Behavior Regarding Drug Use 
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ul llu' MUM'»iirt'i)UMil. hioitcl 111 Mm* tint. a: hotiuu|t!iuM (y «w » tinl-tJii I. , inLonial 
lOtvMsl tMit.y I ai)t| t.vv|t)rn.ri iinru ItMir.y , iht^ Worn \^\\\\\n i^arh tironpimi 
wort^ fH.iinintMl lo tl(MtMii)iniJ wIuMIum^ tinMr iHtMnin«r« wimm* siniilar. This 
<M)*.in'»H| thai I ronldit. ol ra* h » lir.ltM^ nt il<Mih. wa-. lnltM^|))'t^(ali|t^ 
iinainhiijiKUi'i ly aint an iiuli^ alor dI Uu? ikxI^m' I y i n^i i^dnsLnu.l;. IIk^ 
statist, ica I tt^st (or intiM^oa l cons is tonr^.y ot a r. Ins tor oi i totns 
invi)lvi'tl i^xaiii i II i ni| the i iitDrr.ui'ni U\ t iun o\ il.iMii*. within thn c, lustier 
and coiiipntinii tliu roliability i)t tluj r/lnstor nsiiK] Cronhach^s (|9'al) 
cootriciont alnha. Tho tost for oxtornal consistoncy involvod 
examining tho pattern of corrolations of itoiiis in'ono clufitor with 
a) items in other clusters and b) other measures. The pattern of 
these correlations was checKed for similarity (within sampling error) 
for all of the itums within a cluster. If the initial groupings of 
items did not fit the data satisfactorily according to the above three 
criteria, the measurement model was modified by rearranging an' deleting 
items, and the process was repeated until a set of unidimensional 
scales was obtained. 

In addition to the three unidimensionali ty criteria, two other 
criteria were employed in scaling. First, we tried to shorten the 
scales by deleting certain items whose deletion did not attenuate 
internal consistency nor diminish the generalizability of the scale's 
content domain. Secondly, we tried to enhance the statistical inde- 
pendence of the scales by deleting items that correlated highly on 
two or more scales. We combined two scales into a single scale if they 



ili^l liiit appear (ii tu^ nu^a^iiir i «lirrt.M tMii . ani'..! i lu t - . ii'.r'.l (his 
^miliar, Mu\ tn? twtitMi •jta I ti I tM r^M .J ( i till w.i' v lihih. 

*.ral iihj Via iliil I man Ana I y;^ i% 

Oul.liiian '.c.ili^ aiutlv'. i'> i'> proia^dm''* llial taMMain 
r(?s la' ir. I i vt) a'isunipl.ioa*. upon tht^ «l.iLi anil p^()vi^l^•^ a Itvit. or |\nw 
wt^l I t.ht* ila(;a fi(. U]ost» a^suiii[)t. ions , Iht^ s^ah) imist. tn) anid inKMvJmi.il , 
a i:rit:tMM(in tMiiployt^l In Uu) tacto)^ ana lyl i^: 'i»;alr rlovnlopiiunU; 
(Icy.crilxKl oarli(M\ In (idililion, ttu? ^cah^ luin.l 1)0 cuinulaUvt^. 
Ihai ii. , tho comiionorit 1 ton).*> (or varlat)los) can Uv, ordoroft in 'Mii/n 
a way that an individual v^lio responds positively to a lrioM(M^- 
ordered item (ar Varlahlo) wi 1 respond po!;i lively Co all lower- 
ordered itP"^s (or variables), T'ae cunimulativo assumption means 
that if one Knows an individual tu'is responded positively to three 
items of a five item 'AC(\le, one also knows which three items the 
individual lias endo\^^od» Similarly, all individuals responding 
positively to only three items will endorse c^^e same three. This 
makes it possible to order individuals into hierarchical categories 
defined by the relative positions of the items they endorse. 

Guttman scoling may be a useful procedure i ir summarizing 
information across many of the variables measured on the Drug and 
Alcohol Survey. The cumulative seal ing requi rem' nt of Guttman 
analysis underlies the hypothesized change model' (see Figure 1). 
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IIkH r*>i cv.iiMi'i"^ a ^{u.U:mI will. In.llt.iU:- u ^. c ^-f a Miimj i t . • i 1 1 . c 

I c ■:: p, 1 -h.luUl ,i 1 m l|^^llc.1{c: 1m{cm( l^. u - c: Hic: ^liu-j ^ t ' i • I I i . r. tc:>|.iiii 

an.! .1 ji.i-|(lvc |ic:| -Mii.i I .illlfn»U: luw.l(^l t fic: .ht|.) MM- f ' .1 I I t:: | n ,.r i c: - 

] ^: pi c^tM* IcTil dv nt|» iihulcl aihi Vm>U M ri( |!c- rc:» [\ \ iulii .1 l.lMdrl.lll \<n|c: 

'\il«iHi.:i r . .TDiji I cf wlui't* (aj ( (ilia li v/nitM (-C- apjuiiiir I a ( r i\ If pcMipl 

wlut havt' mt-.l •'liai tl" in iltfMr Mri-linu* havc al^»i tr.t-.l "-.tif ( " .li ii 

I ha I i , |»<'ii}i|i' whn havi^ ii'.jrJ I Mi havr ir.c.l in.u j ju.nia .ui.l 

.llitOlol. Illihi, Hut (HimilalivtJ n%Sutiitil jiiM tihiltM' 1 V i taM (nlaii N^alllh) 

ini|in',c', a iiUhUH ii|U)n the ilal.t ( ha I is »0U^1\I(MU \v i t h a h 1 tT-U ^ li 1 ♦ a I 
t .Hr»al Ml(UltH Slit h as our t li.1flt)r tlU)j|<»| . 

(hittin.it) analyJs pruviiK'S ^('VtM\i| .lali-Miial Mif.tMn't^N oi 

i\U) iUH\ViH) ()\ til luMwr^tMl thr* liU)t|t^| .tn<l t ht* (lata, Wt* hctVt* tMll|)loy«Hl 

(ho cool I ti itMil ot I'tM^^'^^'lihMI)) 1 it y and tht^ (DtM t W Wm)! di sral.ihi 1 1 1 y 
as OS t im.it.t»s (U laipiiilar, iv 1 1 y iUul IntaM'rial (;ot)slsttMii:y . <:untll 
rJtuit: or ro|)rO(hK. Ihl I I ty moasoros t)\{A'\\l to wtiich an i f)vl i v idoa T s 
si^ale scoro proillots thu Initividual' s ros|)()nso |)aLI:orr). This indox 
is l;h(} most fnniuonUy iisod c.rltanMon to (^valuatu^ {liitl.inan scaU^s. 
Tho coniinon convontloo is to accopt a iiiihiimiin rc^produc ibi I i ty 
coefficient of .90 indicatiny that the amount of error in the scale 
does not exceed 10;". The index has a major weakness however, ar. it 
does not approach zero in the absence of any internal consistency. 
(Borgatta, 1965). In fact, a single item can have no more error 
than its modal response. We have employed the scalability coefficient 
in conjunction with the reproducibility coefficient to overcome this 
deficiency. The scalability coefficient takes into account the 
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^ I ' c- r r 1 . i c- ! i I . .H M vj I c: .\ I i I I ! I M ( . I I 1 . « i I i ! . 1 I . ! I i i v 1 i . ( t r , f - 1 

(till, I J 1 1 I . I 1 n K : n *: i I • n .1 I .1 1 U 1 . I i I ' 1 1 i I .1 { i i : . .1 I < : I ! 1 1 : ^ .1 I . \ I 1 1 I 1 

I » 'c: f r i t i c.:n f \ui \ -:c: : t i in ] I n { i 4 1 M iiil 1 1 .U ( i > ( I u: > c: [ « m ' « I U ^ 1 I • i M t \ 

« Mt' r r ) I i c'll I ^ IH'-.. (• I 1 1 1< - I ( •, ^ I If I i C , (' ( j| .) i II •, ( u f 1 M ! ( 1 1 ilic \\ Ml I 

|iM(V]»U''-. .Hi .lilc'jtMlc- »if (lit- ♦Ic'iffc^ iif (II nf tl|c lli^ulrl to (he 

.1.1 I .1 



<\ \ \ MHMI^VAIUH) \t A( I N AND "*IUOlill oill I 1 UflNA I Kl/. 

\\\\\ \<'t I iiiii ilc»M r j lilt' jt-Milt'* »ir MaMni) ()l Vc^ar •.iidliMU 

DhMTv.t ( jtui 'u.iU". ('iH'.) ( 1 n ( tM tiu'»l i .1 tr" lt*v(0, liMin i; ) .utini II i •» i (M(m| 
It) i)vt(jhtM\ IM/Jl and May, -ilinhMilN \\\ i\\\uU^', I h) 

()l)SiTva I, IriH Sctlt^^. (Jiniinr llinh l«wt»l, 1 onii r) atltni n i % t.iM'rct Iri 
i)i:lohi»r aiiil May, l^/M, to \riut(Mit,s in iiratlt^\ / M; t;) StinhMil. 

i)iM^%Uonna Uv (iM^i* 11 also k\um\ a\ Pi't' -JII 10/ /M) adnii m i s I <M'iMt 

In Dclolxjr, lo s t.U(l(nil/> in t)ra<lt''i ^1-'); <l) Slnchinl, ()niv. I. ionna i 

{{■M-.-2) adniinistru'od in May, I'J/'J co sLiKhnits ir\ cjracU^s 3-6; and 
e) ''tudont Questionna i ro (JM-2) adnii nister'e.^d in May, 1979 to students 
in grades 7-9. See Appendices A-E for copies of '•.hese instruments. 
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Wt: »l 1 .1 II.. i plan ! * I • . a U: t- - ( a i i 1 I u: J a m , ■ .li I . m i . 1 

a« !« t j ( I 1 , ( It .V#<' . I . » hu: ( » • I 1 r » 1 I ! I a . i H' I i i a i i ^ U i .s 1 1 < i . r . I( . i J V. ; 

III -.talc' all < 1 r the: inc: a \ u » ct 

a) Ihc? a(iiiluU( i*r { liiit: lu't'vlrvi lit a »lni 1 ti I I <M Uu- V0\ aiul 

'.fthU'lil l)iu". I 1 i.'tltl.n » <• id iMic lo',,ca <■ I I ( a > ^ i ;a^\<\ 

,UUl lllc MlliltMll M OfHl.t I rt' A\ fhr <'|rM:ri.VnV Irvcl, 

i ) We illil IU)(. ftt?tu| >t M iW Mu* ilrill% on \\\r M)\ hri .iir,(' (Ully 

lour of il*/'.ovtMi 'wih*a.ili»*> wore rolov.int N> lUir rc.o.Uili. 
In .uMilJon, iiuiny •♦tiiiltM)l'» lOuld not inwItM ^ Lin»J ''u^ 
V()c:at)ulay7 ir>(Ml in ^f)nio ol' tho SO') llciiis. |{()wov^yr, vn' 
could not inodify or shorton thf> i tv tr'uitu'nt lh>(;.ur.o tjio 
scoring was. fH-U*f ori^K.^d by NTS Rostjarch Cor'[K)ra t ion usir)(! 
a standardized optical scanning form, 
d) We learned fr^om another user of the SOS that the advertised 
subscale structure did not replicate, and that the instru- 
ment measured fewer constructs than the publisher claimed. 
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Furthermore, the item content of several subscales seemed 
too heterogeneous to us. (NTS would not tell us the 
items belonging to each subscale.) 
e) Our interactions with NTS Research Corporation over the 

course of the year were unsatisfactory. NTS delayed up to 
. ^ four months in returning scored dafaT^nd in other ways 

-wasted a great deal" of our staff time. - 
For these reasons, we decided to create our own scales using the 
SOS. data collected in the fall and in the spring. We hoped to create 
scales which would a) be shorter in length, b) be free of irrelevant 
and redundant items, c) be normecl- on the population of interest, and 
d) have known psychometric properties . These revised scales could then 
be used in subsequent student surveys. 
■'^ ■. ■ ' ' • 

Data Analysis Procedures Prior to Scaling 

Prior to, seal ing, item means, .variances, and intercorrelations were 
compared by grade level and^found to. be highly similar across grades 
within each version (elementary. and junior high) of the questionnaire. 
In addition, for the post-test Student Questionnaire, .i tem^inter-, 
correlations for each grade level were subjected to confirmatory factor 
analysis,: The results of th^ analysis also varied only slightly by 
grade level within versions of the questiojjnai re. Hence, scaling 
procedures were appl ied across grades within each version of the 
questionnaire! 

, . . - _ 



n. 

Pretest Student Questionnaire and Self Observation Scales 

The elementary and junior high pretest Student Questionnaires 
(Pre-El 10/78 and Pre-JH 10/78) are identical. These questionnaires 
were adapted from the Crandall Intellectual Achievement Responsibility 
Questionnaire (Crandall, Katkovsky, and Crandall, 1965). The instru- 
ment consists of, two subscales: one measuring the child's belief 
in internal responsibil ity 'for intellectual and academic success," and 
the other measuring locus of responsibility for failure. All 34 items 
of the measure were employed; however, four items referring to parents 
were adapted to read "an adult who knows you," 

The elementary sample consisted of 1040 students in grades 4-6 
and the junior high sample of 1944 students in grades 7-9, Item 

intercorrelations were computed for each sample and subjected to the 

.1 . * 

scaling procedures described earl ier. The resultant elementary scabies , , 
contained 12 items df Tocus of cdtitrol for success and 10 items' 
locus of control for failure. Theresultant junior high scales included 
13 and 10 items respectively. Estimates ;of internal consistency 
reliability for each subscale were acceptable (alpha = .61 - .65). 
Tables 2 and 3 list for each final .pretest subscale the^number of - 
.items- and the coefficient alpha estimate of internal consistency* 
reliability. Table's 4 and 5 list the items contain^ed in each final 
pretest subscale along with their factor loadings. These loadi'ngs 
are estimates of the -correlation between the' items and the cluster 
true score (i.e., the tstj^re obtained 'on the underlying variable when 
measured 'without error). The , correlations between the subscales 



Table 2 

year 01 elementary student survey pretest scaling resul'fs 



Number of Coefficient Grade 

Subscale Items Al pha Levels 

Locus of Control: Success 12 .64 ^ 4-6 

Locus of Control: Failure 10 .65 4-6 

Affective Teaching Climate 7 .74 3-6 

Social Self -Esteem 6 .62 " 3-6 

Attitudes Toward Peers 8 .76 3-6 

Attitudes Toward School 6 .68 3-6 



is: 

Table 3 

year. 01 junior high student survey pretest scaling results (gradr levels 7-9) 



Suhscale 


Number of 


Coefficient 




Items 


Alpha 


N 


Locus of Control : Success 


13 


.63 


1944 


Locus of Control: Failure 


10 


.61 .. 


1944 


Affective Teaching Climate 


8 


.79 


513 


Social Sel f-Esteem 


11 


.80 


513 


Academic Self -Esteem 


5 


.65 


. 513 


Attitudes Toward School 


8 


.82 


513 
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Table 



ELEMENTARY PRETEST ITEMS AND FACTOR LOADINGS BY SU^SCALE 



Locus of Control: Success 



1. (.47) If an adult who knows you tells you that you are bright or clever, 

is it more likely 

a. because he or she is feeling good, or 

b. * because of something you did? 

2. (.45) Suppose an adult who. knows you says you are doing well in school. 

Is this likely to happen 

•a.* because your school work is good,. or 
b. because he or she is in a good mood? 

3. (.42). If a teacher says to you, "Your work is fine," is it 

a. ' something teachers usually say to encourage pupils, or 

b. * because you did a good job? 

4. (.37) When you find it" easy -to work arithmetic or math problems at school, 

is^it usually 

a. because , the teacher gave you especial ly easy problems , or 

b. * because you studied your book well before you tried them? 

5. (.35) When you learn something quickly, in schQol , is it usually 

a. *' because you paid close attention, or 

b. because the teacher explained it clearly? . 

6.. (.34) Suppose you became a famous teacher, scientist, or doctor. Do 
./ / , you think this would happen. ' . ' 

a. because other people help^?you when you needed it, or 

b. * because you worked very hard? 

7. (.34) When you do welT on a test at school, is it more M ikjely to; be 

a.*' because' you studied for it, . or 
'b.' because ^the test -was especially easy? 



*internal response 



Table 4 (pg. 2) 



8. (.33) If people think you're bright or clever, is it 

a. because they happen to like you, or 

b. * because you usually act that way? 

9. (.33) When you read a story and remember most of it, is it usually 

a. * because you were interested in the story, or 

b. because the story was well written? 

10. (.33) Suppose you did better than usuaV in a subject at school. Would 

it probably happen 

a. * because you tried harder, or 

b. because someone helped you? 

11. (.30) When you win at a game of cards or checkers, does it happen >' 

a. * because you play real well, or 

b. because the other person doesn't play well? 

,12. ' (.30) If a teacher passes you to the next grade, would it probably be 



J 



^~ — because-he-Gr- she 14-k€d-yGU-,,-oiF^ 
b.* because of the work you did? 



Locus of Control; Failure \ - ^ 

^ 1. ( .51) "When you have trouble :und6rstanding*^.,so in school , is it. 

usually " . . ^ ^ ' ' ' ' - 

a. because the teacher didn't explain it cTe^arly , or ... 

b. * because you didn't listen careful ly?. V " f 

2. (.51) When you^'^or^et spmething you^heard .in class, is 'it 

' a. because the- teacher: didn't explain it very, well, or 
, , b,* ^because you didn't try hard tp remember? 

3. (.40) • When you don't do well on a test at school , is it 

■ a. bacaus^e the': test was especially hard, or • 
, ; b.* because you didn't study for it? 

4. / (.44) ' Suppose you.^ddn't do as well as u.sual in ^. subject at;school . - 

; Would' this .'probably happen - ^ *' • * \ ' 

\ , a,.* because you, weren^' t:.as' careful as "usual., or ; 
" ■ ' * *' b. ' ''beca.use :sornebody bothered you and" kept you frorti "working? 
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5. (:44) When you find it hard to work arithmetic or math p obi ems at 

school , is it 

a. * because you didn't study well enounh before you tried them, or 

b. because the teacher gave problems that v/ere too hard? 

6. (.41) Suppose an adult who knows you says you aren't doing v/ell in your 

school work. Is this likely to happen more 

,a.* because you work isn't very good, or 
b. because he or she is feeling cranky? 

7. (.34) If you can't work a puzzle, is it more likely to happen 

a.* because you are not especially good at working puzzles, or 
,b. because- the instructions weren-t written clearly enough? 

8. (.33) If an adult .;h6 knows you tells you you're acting silly and not 

thinking clearly, is it more- likely to be " 

a.* 'because of something you did, or 
,^ b. because^ he or she happens to feel cranky? 

9. (.28) if a teacher didn't pass you to the next nrade, would it probably be 

a. -"^because she "had it in for'you," or 

b. * because you school work-wasn't good enough? 

10. ( .24) .Suppose you' study to become a teacher , scientist, or 'doctor and 
' . you fail. Do you think this would happen 

a..*;because you didrt't work hard enough, or 

• b. because you .needed some, help, and other people -didn't give - 
' : ... it^to you? \; V- ^ ' . ^ ' ' . ■ ^ y , 

Affective Teaching. CI imate ' 

^. 1 ike my' teachers . ^ \ - , 



Y 






(.72) 


Y 


N . 


2 . :, 


(.61) 


Y 


>1 .. 


■3. 


(,57)' 


Y 


N 




(.55) 


Y; 


N/ 


5. . 


■(.50) 


Y / 


. N 


6. 


(.46) 


Y 




• .7. 


(.40) 



hurting my feelings. - .V, 

(.40) ' My teachers make.; sure T always understand What they want. me t 
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Social Self-Esteem 



Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 



N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 



1 , 
2. 
3, 
4, 
5. 
6. 



(.55 
(.51 
(.51 
(.50 
(.44 
(.27 



Attitudes Toward 



Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y- 
Y 
Y 
Y 



N 
N 
N. 
N 
,N 
N 
N 
N 



1. (.65 

2. (.62 
: 3. (.59 

"4. (.55 

5. (.52 

■■•4, (.47 

7. ,(;43 

8. .(.43 



Attitudes Toward 



Y 
Y 

Y. 
Y 
Y 
Y 



N 
N 
N 
N; 
N 
N 



1", 

2. 

3, 
'■4. 

5. 
.6. 



( . 68 
.(.'66 
.( . 62 
-( . 50 
(.33 
(.29 



I don't have many friends. 

The other children in my class are not friendly toward me, 

I don't like most of the children in my class. 

I make mistakes most of the time when I try to do things. 

Most things are .too .hard to. do. 

I can't be depended on. 

Peers • \. 



My classmates . 1 ike me. 
. People are always picking on me. 

It is hard for me to make friends. 
,;I am lonely very often. 

Other children are often mean to me. 

Most people are much better^ liked than I am. 

At school other "ijeople really care about me, 

I am anong the last to be chosen foV' teams. 

School • 



Each morning I, look forward to coming to school 
l feel good when I'm at school . 
I like to stay home from school . ' / ' 

I 1 ike school better ^^thari, my friends; dp. - 
I like to have, my teachers ask me questions. 
I would change schools if-. I could. V 



Table 5 

JUNIOR HIGH PRETEST ITEMS ANj FACTOR LOADINGS BY SUBSCALE 



Locus of Control : Succe^ ^s ■ 

1. (.51) If an adult who knows you tells you that you are bright or 

clever, is it more likely 

a. because he or she is feeling good, or 

b. * because of something you did? 

2. (.50) Suppose an adult who knows you says you are doing well in 

school. Is this likely to happen 

a. * because your school work is good, or^ 

b. because he or she is in a good mood? 

3; (.41) When you do well on a test at school, is it more likely to be 

a. * because you studied for.it, or 

b. because^the test was especially easy? 

:4. (.38) If people think you're bright or clever, is it 

a. because they happen to 1 ike you, , or 

b. * because you usually-act that way? v , 

5; (.34) ' When you find .it easy to work arithmetic or math problems at 
school, is it usually 

a. because the teacher gave you especially easy problems, .or 
. ' ' h.'* because you studied yo'jr book well before, you tried them? 

6. . ( .33) - Suppose you did better than usual in a subject at school . Would 
it probably happen - =^ 

a^ because you tried harder, or' 

b. /because someone --hel pe'd, you? V 

7. (.33) If a teacher says,-to you, "Your work is fine," is it - ' . 

^ . . a. something teachers usually say to encourage pupils, or , 
.■ "X b.* because you did a good job?- 



^internal response 
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8. (.32) When you win at a game of cards or checkers, does it happen 

a. * because you play real well, or 

b. because the other person doesn't play well? 

9. ( .30) If a boy or girl tells you that you are bright, is it usually 

a. "^ because you thought up a gooc^^ idea, or 

b. because they like you? 

10. (.30) If a teacher passes you to the next grade, would it probably be 

a. because he or she liked you, or 

b. * because of the work you did? 

Ml. (.26) Suppose you became a famous teacher, scientist, or doctor. Do you 
think this would happen 

a. because other people helped you when you needed it,; or 
. b.* because you worked very hard? 



12. (.25) When you learn something quickly, in school, is it usualTy 

a. * because you paid close 'attention , or 

b. because the teachervexplained it clearly? / 

.^'13. ,X..24) When you read a story and rei^ember most of it, is itjusually 

■ a.* because.you were interested in the story, or 

b. because 'the story, was well written? ' ^' 

'J ' - . ' , ■■ . ■ - 

Locus of Control: Failure 

1. (.46) When you have trouble understanding something in school, is it 
. . usually ■ , ' : . : 

a. .because the teacher' didn't explain it clearly, or \ 
' jf' b.* because you didn*t listen carefully? ^' 

' 2'. .,(;.43) When you dori^t do well on ^a^^^^test at school, is it 

av beQause the test was especially hard, or . 
•b . * because; you didn't study 'for 1 1 ? ^ ' v 

3-. ( .40) When. you ^ forget sonfiethihg you beard in class, is it . 

a: because the teacher didn 't' explain it-very well, or 

b, * because, you didn't try very hard to remember? ./ 

'' -: " ' ■ " '■■ ■" ,■ '•' , ■. ■. ' ■ 
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(.40) Suppose you don't do as well as usual in a subject at school. 
Would this probably happen 

a. * because you weren't as careful as usual, or 

b. because somebody bothered you and kept you from working? 



5. (.38) If ai teacher didn't pass you to the next oracle, would it probably be 

a. because she "had it in for you," or 

b. * because your school work wasn't good enough? 

,6.- (.37) Suppose you study to become a teacher, scientist, or doctor and 
you fail. Do you think this would happen 

a. * because you didn't work hard enough, or 

b. because you needed some help, and other people didn't give 
it to you? 

7. (.36) When you find it hard to work arithmetic or math problems at school, 

is it . 

..„„ „ a.* because^^^^ study well enough before you tried them, or 

b. ^ because the teacher gave problems that were too hard? 

8. (.34) Suppose an adult who knows. you says you^aren't doing well in your 

school work. Is this likely to happen more 

a. * because your work isn't very good, or '"^ ; 

b. because he or she is feeling cranky? 

9. (*33) If an adult who knows you tells you you're acting silly and not 

' v thinking clearly, is it more likely to b^ 

a.* because of something you did, qr 
• b. because he or she happens to feel crariky>? 

10. (.25) If you can't work a puzzle, is it more likely to happen 

a. * because you are hot especially good at working puzzles, or 

b. because the instructions weren't written clearly enough? 
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Affective Teaching Climate 

Y N 1. (.68) My teachers 1 ike to he! p me. 

Y N 2. (.66) My teachers listen to what I have to say. 

Y N 3. (.60) I like my teachers. 

Y N ■ 4. (.60) Almost all my teachers are very good. 

Y N 5. (.57) I usually like my teaohers. 

Y N 6. (.54) When I do something wrong, my teachers correct me without 

hurting my feel ings . 

Y M 7. (.49) Most teachers treat students poorly. 

Y N 8. (.39) My teachers make sure I always understand what they want 

me to do. 

Social Self Esteem 



Y 


N 


1. 


(.71) 


It is hard for me to make friends. 


Y 


N 


2. 


■( . 71 ) 


I am easy to like. 


Y 


N 


3. 


(.69) 


I make friends\easily . 


Y 




4. . 


(.52) 


Other ..students are usually fair to me. 


Y 


N 


5. 


(.50) 


I am fun to -be with. 


Y 


N 


.6. 


(.49) 


I. can count on my friends when I'm in trouble. 


Y 


N 


7. 


(.48) 


At school other people really care about me. 


Y 


N 


8. 


(.47) 


I don't. have many friends. 


Y 


N 


9. 


(.43) 


• Compared to one year ago, I have more friends . ^ 


Y 


N 


10. , 


( . 39) 


I am the type who has few close friends. 


Y 


N 


11. 


(.34) 


Most of my friends don't care what I think. 
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Academic Self Esteem 



Y 


N 


1 

1 ■ 


( 63)' 


I am nrnud nf mv 5chon1 work 




Y 


N 


2. 


(.61) 


I am a good student. 




Y 


N 


3. 


(.56) 


I have a good memory. 




Y 


N 


4. 


(.40) 


I am proud of most things I do. 




Y 


N 


5. 


f 40) 


T 3m qIowpit fhan mn^f npnnlp in iP^minn npw 

X ulll 31VJViC.I UUClll IIIUOU pcUptC III ICuilMII^ llCri 


t h i no^ 


Attitudes 


Toward 


School 




Y 




1 . 


( 77) 


School is a big hassle. 




Y 


N 


2. 




I feel good when I'm at school. 




Y 


N 


3. 


\ •do; 


Most mornings I look forward to going to school. 


Y 


N 


4. 


( G7) 


I like to stay home from school. 




Y 


N 


5. 


(.56) 


This school is like a jail. 




Y 


N 


6. 


(.51) 


I like school better than I used to. 




Y 


N 


7. 


(.46) 


■'I am proud of my school . 




Y 


N 


8. 


(.41) 


School frequently keeps me from doinq what I 


want to dry. 
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a.t the junior high and elementary levels were .33 and .34 respectively, 
providing support for the existence cf tv/o separate subscales. 

The pretest elementary and junior high Self Observation Scales 
(Intermediate and Junior High-Form C) contained the following four 
a priori measures of student outcomes: social self-esteem, attitudes 
toward teachers , atti tudes toward peers, and attitudes toward school. 
Scaling analyses were performed separately for elementary and junior 
high students, employing random subsan^les from each group consisting 
of 517 elementary students and 513 junior high students. 

At the elementary level , the final scales measured the above 
variables with adequate reliabilities (alpha = .62 - .76) (see Table 2). 
The scale assessing attitudes toward teachers was renamed, "affective 
teaching climate," as we felt the scale's content was broader than 
the original variable.^ Furthermore, on the post-test Student Question- 
naire, we included items measuring perceived teaching style as well as it 
measuring attitudes toward teachers. These two subscales were too highly 
related to be considered separate constructs and were collapsed into 
one scale. The resultant post-test scale was named "affective teaching 
climate" to reflect its content. The scale used for the pretest is a 
representative subset of the items, included in the final post-test scale 
and, hence, was also given this name, v 

^ At the junior high level, the final scales measured affective 
teaching cl imate, social self-esteem, academic self-esteem, and attitude's 
toward school (see Table 3). The reliabilities for these measures were 
acceptable (alpha .= .65 - .82)* The affective teaching climate scale 
was constructed from the attitudes toward teachers items for the reasons 



above pertaining to" the elementary ouestionnai re , The attitudes toward 
peers items were too highly related to the social self-esteem items to 
allow retention of separate measures of these variables. Hence, these 
items were combined forming the final social self-esteem scale. The 
academic self-esteeiji scale was constructed from five items appearing 
on^the SOS which measured this variable. 

The items comprising each final pretest subscale for elementary 
,and junior high levels are listed in Tables 4 and 5. The items are 
ordered within. each subsca^ according to their factor loadings, 
which are also provided. Table 6 contains the Pearson product- 
moment interdorrelations among the subscales for^> the ^ementary and 

junior high samples. The intercorrelations are moderate in value 

V ■ 

(r = .25 - .60) and are comparable' for equivalent variables in the 
two samples. Intercorrelations average .38 in the elementary cample 
and .39 in the junior high sample. , 

Post-Test Student Questionnaire and Self Observation Scales 

Scaling of the post-test Student Questionnaire (ELE-2 and JH-2) 
and Self Observation Scales (Form C-Intermediate and Junior High) was 
conducted separately ^n random subsamples from the elementary and 
the junior high school samples. The subsamples contained 513^ 
students at the elementary level and 551 students at the junior high 
level. The elementary sample was composed of students in grades 3-6 
and the junior high sample of students in grades 7-9. 



Table 6 

elementary and junior high pretest scale intercorrelations 

Elementary Sample (N =..517) 





Affective 

Teaching 

Climate 


Social 
Self- 
Esteem 


> 

Attitudes 

Toward 

Peers 


Attitudes 

Toward 

School 


Affective Teaching 
Climate 


i.od 


.28 


.34 


.44 


Social Self-Esteem 




1.00 


.60 


.27 


Attitudes Toward Peers 






1.00 


.31 


Attitudes Toward School 








1 .00 


■ ^ ■ 


Junior High Sample (N r 


513) 


• 

, .. . „^ , I 


^ 


Affective. 
Teaching ' 
Climate- 


^ Social , 
Self- 
Esteem 


Academie , 
■ Self-' \ 
Esteem 


Attitudes 

Toward 

School 


Affective Teaching 
Climate 


1.00 


. .25 




.50 


Social Self-Esteem 




1.00 


.44 


.28 , ' 


Academic Self-Esteem 






.1.00 


, .38 


Attitudes Towaird School 








1.00 ■. 
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Based upon confirmatory factor analyses, the resultant post-test 
subscales measure the following variables:, locus of control for 
success; locus of control for failure; affective teaching climate; 
social self-esteem; attitudes toward peers (elementary only); academic 
self-esteem; attitudes toward school; and perceived peer attitudes 
toward school . The final subscales, the number of items contained 
within them, and their internal consistency reliabilities (coefficient 
alpha) can be found in Tables 7 and 8 for the elementary and junior high 
level. Reliabilities were acceptable for all subscales (alpha = .55 - . 
and were comparable for elementary and junior high school. Tables 9 
and 10 contain for each elementary and for each junior high subscale the 
component items and their factor loadings. 

Intercorrelations between the final subscales appear in Table 11. 
At the elementary level the. scales intercorrelate moderately (j^ = .29 - 
with a mean correlation of .41. At the junior high level the interr 
correlations are small to moderate (r = .18 - .57) with an average 
correlation of .38. 



MY OPINION SURVEY 

The results of scaling the My Opinion Survey (M0S--E1-2) are 

described in this section. See Appendix for a copy of this instru- 

» 

ment. The data were col lected from. 1044 students i.n grades 4-5 in 
May, 1979, The analyses are based upon a random subsample consisting 
of 385 students with approximately equal numbers of males and females 
from each. grade level. . . ^ 

23 



Table 7 

year 01 elementary post-test scaling results (grades 3-6) (n = 513) 



Subscale ^ Number of Items Coefficient Alpha 

Locus of Control: Success 7 • .56 

Locus of Control: Failure- 7 .62 

Affective Teaching Climate 17 .91 

Social Self-Esteem ' . . 6 .66 

Attitufiies Toward Peers 8 - .80 

Academic Self-Esteem 11 .79 

Attitudes Toward School 6 _ , .74 

Perceived Peer Attitudes , .8 " .72 
Toward School 
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• . „ Table 8 

year 01 junior high post-test scaling results (n = 551) 

Subscale ' ' Number of Items Coefficient Alpha 

Locus of Control : Success' 7, .66 

Locus of Control: Failure 7 ■ .61 

Affective Teaching Climate 18 .89 

Social Self-Esteem 11 , .80 . 

Academic Self-Esteem 12 .84 

Attitudes Toward School • 8 ^ . .83 

Perceived Peer Attitudes 8 .74 
. Toward School 
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"'able 9 

ELEMENTARY POSI^-TEST ITEMS AND EACTOK l.OADINd^l IW SUIlSCAl.t: 
Locus of Control ; Success 

1. (.59) When you do well on a test at school, is it more likely to be 

a. because you studied for it, or * 

b. because the test was especially easy? 

2. (.46) If an adult who knows you tells you that you are bright or clever, is 

it more, likely 

a. because he or she is feeling good, or 

b. because of something ycu did? 

3. (.45) When you find it easy to work arithmetic or math problems at school, 

is. it usually ^ - 

a. because the teacher gave you especially easy problems, or 

b. because you studied your book well b,0#§re you tiried them? 

4. (.39) Suppose an adult who knows you says you are doing well in school'. 

Is this likely to happen 

a. because your schoolwork is good, or 

b. because he or she is in a good mood? 

5. (.34) Suppose you did better than usual in a subject at school. Would it. 

probably happen 

a. because you tried- harder , or . ' 

. b. because someone helped you? - > 

6. (.28) If you solve a puzzle quickly, is it 

a. because it wasn-t a very hard puzzle, or - 

b. because you worked on it carefully? 

7. (.23) Suppose you weren't- sure about the answer to a question your teacher 

asked you, but your ansvSfer furned'out to be right. Is it likely to happen 

a. because she wasn^t as particular as usual, or 

b. because you gave the best answer you could think of? ; 
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l ocus of Control ; Failuro 

1. (.49) When you don't do woll on a test at school, Is It 

a. because the test was especially luu'd, or 

b. because you didn't study for It? 

2. (.48) When you forget something you heard in class, is it 

I' 

' * a. because the teacher didn't explain it very well, or 
b* because you didn*t try very hard to remember? 

3. (,46) When you find it hard to work arithmetic or math problems at 

school , is it 

a. because you didn't study well enough before you tried them, or 

b. because the teacher gave problems that were too hard? 

'4. (,.45) Suppose an adult who knows you says you aren't doing wel> an. 
your schoolwork. Is -this likely to happen more 

a. because your work isn't, very good, or 

b. .because he or she is feeling cranky? , . 

5. (.41) If you can't work a puzzle, is it more likely to happen 

a* because you are not .especial ly good at working puzzles,, or 
. \ b. because the instructions weren't written clearly enough? 

6. (.39) If a teacher didn't pass you"i:o^he next grade, would it probably be 

..a. because she/"had it. in for .you," or 
b. ^ because your schoolwork waz^n't good enough? 



7. (.36) Suppose you« don't do wejn__a£jisiLalJ-m a^s^ Would" 
' thi s, probably^happerT" 

a. because you weren't as careful as .usual , or 

b. because somebody bothered you and kept you from working? 



Affective Teaching Climate 

T F 1, (.73) My teacher" listens.., to whgt I have to say, 

Y N 2. (.71) I like my teachers. \ "-'"^^ 

" .. ■ . ^ 

T F ^,3.> i\6S) My teacher does not care about me. 



ERIC 
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T 


1 


1. 


(.tl/) 


My t,o.((:lu)r iloDSd' t nndt.TS Liiid iiio. 


T 
1 


1 
1 


!). 
(i. 


(.()f)) 


My toachor trorttr. mo fuirly. 

I Mkt! my ttirtchur l)uciuisi! Iik ('>Ih!) is iiiulors t.ind Ini) 
whon thlrujr. yo wron(]. 


Y 


N 


7. 


(.65) 


My tonctiers like to help mo. 


Y 


N 


8. 


(.65) 


My teachers are mean. 


T 


F 


9. 


(.65) 


riy teacher is not very friendly with the children. 


T 


F 


10. 


(.64) 


When I do something wrong, my teacher corrects me without 
hurting my feelings. 


T 


F 


11. 


(.63) 


My teacher cares about the feelings of the pupils in 
his (her) class. 


. 

T 


F 


12. 


(.60) 


My teacher is, usually grouchy in class. 


Y 


N 


13. 


(.56) 


My teachers make sure I always understand wh£it they want 
me to do. 


T- 


F 


14. 


(.55) 


,My teacher bosses the children around. 


T 


F 


15. 


(.54)' 


My teScher tries to do things that"the class enjoys. 


T 


F 


16. 


(.50) 


My teacher doesn't care "what happens to me outside of school. '■ 


T 


F 


17. , 


(.46) 


I feel like my teacher" doesn't like me when I do something wrong 


Social 


Self- 


■Esteem 




Y- 


. N- 


1. 


(.58) 


I don't have many friends. 


Y 


' N 


2. 


(.56) 


.The other children in my class are not friendly toward me. 


Y 


N 


3. 


(.53) 


I don't like most .of the children in my class. 


Y 


N 


4. ■ 


(.^7) 


I rriake mistakes most of the time , when I try to do things. 


Y 


N 


5. 


(.43) 


Most things are too hard to do. 


Y 


N 


6. 


(.42) 


I can't be. depended, on. 
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Y 


N 


1 . 


(.70) 


Peoplt) avui always picking on mo. 


Y 


N 


2. 


(.b3) 


other chllclron are often moan to mo, 


Y 


N 


3. 


(.60) 


My classmates 11 ko mo. 


Y 


N 


4. 


( .59) 


At school other people really care about me. 


Y 


N 


5. 


(.58) 


It 1s hard for me to make friends, 


Y 


N 


6. 


(.57) _ 


I am lonely very often. 


Y 


N 


7. 


(.50) 


I am among the last to be chosen for teams. 


Y 


N 


8. 


(.49) 


Most people are much better liked than I am. 


Academic Self-Esteem 


T 


F 


1 . 


(.66) 


I am proud of my schoolwork. 


T 


r 


2. 


(.64) 


I am. good in my schoolwork. 


T ■ 


F 


■ 3. 


(.57) 


I am slow in finishing my schoolwork.' 


T 


F 


4. 


(.54) 


I am a good student. 


T 


F 


5. 


(.52) 


My classmates think I am a poor student. 


T 


F 


\ 6. 


(.48) 


I can ^ive a gopd report in front of the class. 


T 


F 


7. 


(.48) 


I forget most of what I learn. 


T , 


^ 


. 8. 


^(^45) 


I can do hard homework assignmcjnjbs . 


-J 


F 


9. 


(.45). 


I often get discouraged in school,. 


•T 


F 


10. 


(.45); 


I am not doing as well in, school as- I would Tike 


T 


F 


11. 


(.39)' 


Schoolwork is fairly easy for me. 



Attitudes Toward School 

Y N 1. (.70) I like to stay hortie from' school . 

Y . 1^ 2. ;(.69) I 'feel, good ^when I'm. at school,. 
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Y N 

Y N 

Y N 



[>()rcoj/ 

P 
F 
F 
F 



1. 
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(1 
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^11 1 (I dlrtiiyo - 



1 %|/. fniV'U'd t.<> ^ "iiiiti'l h,)()l . 

^^''^{cS Uu'H Illy (^'itMKhi 



"All, 



i k1d5lnin^r)y ^^^^^ ^rust the ir to'^^'''^*'-^ • 



-t kids In ni^ 



Mos 

i kids 1n 
Mo^ ^01 than th 
sen 



^l^s^ wo^ild rather (jo '^o <^ different 



MOS ^ ^^Idsinni^qy ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 3,^ool has too piany rules.. 
]' \f\i MOS ^ ^i^sv.tMnk that scho^^^ov^k is ^ waste of tin'e 

^i^s^ c3^^e a aboiJ*^ thoiy. schoolwork. 
^1^5^ feel like the.y'^^^'e or^ough 



i k1ds m^r 



Mos 

"^(10111 IP 

fre 



Imj. 10 

JUNIOR IIKlll POST ri;ST III^MS AND lAi:iOK lOADlNl^S IIY MlllSilAI C 



(.56) When you do woll on a tost at school, is It mro. liktHy to lu) 

a, because you studied for It, or 

b. because the test was especially easy? 

(.54) Suppose an adult who knows you says you are doinq well In school. 
Is this Hkoly to happen 

a. because your school work is good, or 

b. because he or she Is In a good mood? 

(.50) When you find 1t easy to work ar1 thmetic or math problems at school, 
Hs'itgsually 

a. because the teacher gave you especially easy problems, or 

b, because you studied your book well before you tried them? 

(.47). If an adult who knows you tells ybu that you are bright or clever, 

is it more 1 ikely 

a. because he or she is feeling good, or 

b. because of something you did? 

(.46) Suppose you did better than a^ual in a subject at school. Would 

•it probably happen 

*» . ^ 

a; ' because you tried harder, or / . 

b. because someone helped^you? • . . 

(.37) If a teacher passes you to the next grade, would, it probably be 

a; because^ she lilted you, or ^ ' - 

b. because of the work you did?, . ' 

(.36) If you .solve a^ puzzle quickly, is it 

a, because it wasn.'t a very hard puzzle, or 
"b. because you worked on it carefully? 



I. (.4/) If .1 IcMilUM' ilNlil't lur^i VliU (i> Ihi' iIc/kI ail<* , wmilM N 

lU'ohat) I y hti 

^. (.'U)) Sij()|)os<» .in .\tlult who knows ynii says you artMiW tinin*) wc^ll in 
vonr st:hnnlwtn'k . U t.hU MktHy (n happ^'n uuu 

htMMuso your wi)!'k Isn't, vttry 'inod, or 
l)tM:.iijso hi? or sh<j Is itMnint) ^iMnky? 

J. {AG) WliiMi yoo tlonM. do well on f\ tt^st; at, Sihool , Is it. 

a. huOitusif \M{) t,osl, w^ts tyiptuMiilly hard, or 
boc.iuso you dUhVt stiul.y for it? 

4. (.43) When you fln<l U hard to work ar I t:hiiu?tJt: or luat.h [)!S)h|onis at: school, 

is it 

a. bocauso you didn't study woll onou^iM boforo you trlod tJioni, or 

b. because tho teacheir qavo probloins toal wn) too hard? 

5. (♦40) When you forget soincthlrKj you hoard In class, Is it 

a. because the teacher didn't explain it very well, or 

b. because you didn't try very hard to remember? 

6. (.37) Suppose you don't do as well as usual in a subject at school. Would 

this probably happen 

a. because you weren't as careful as usual, or 

b. because somebody bothered you and kept you from working? 

7. (.37) If an adult who knows you tells you you're acting silly and not thinking 

clearly, is it more likely to be i 

a. because of something you did, or 

b. because he or she happens to feel cranky? 
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\ 

4 . 
•» , 
u . 

I . 

. 

10. 

1 1 . 



13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 



I Ive 

. /I 
• fi/ 

,c.o 

.(\'\ 

.(>! 

. !>*:» : 

.')(>; 
.66) 



.51 

.48; 
.47; 

.45; 
.44: 
.42; 



My lfM»li«r^ I I k<: lii luilj' IMC 
I like iljy I c.it hdi^ . 

I Ml I ti k iM»n I i» r lii V t cni hcM .u Tail t »i v\c 

My td.it hcir'n .itcj h\trrci%{di! in whaf I linvc* ^< ^^ly. 

My tc'ailuM^ to what I h.ivt? tu %,tv 

t u^Uii 1 i y H kit my trMi lun ^ , 

M(^^t. ut liiy ttMihi^r-* ilui^t try vtu\y l).irJ to Mnilrt'\(»ithl yuutwj juuiplt.v 

M.ii)y my tcni^:ht?rs av^' i)ttt*n iiniKUJtMU . 

Almost. ii 1 1 my ttMcht^rs iirt}^ vcn7 tjood. 

Most of my teachers are still r\iir wtlh me 

iis person even whun l*ve done poorly on my sollooU^oi^k . 

When I ilo somethlnt) wronq, my teacher^ v:orr»H:t me 
without hurtin*) tny fooHnq.s. 

Most op my t^oachern like workiruj with yountj ptM)p^(^ 

Most of my teachers do not recognize my rinht to a different opiniorw 

My teachers make sure I always understand what they 
want me to do. 

Most of my teachers seem personally concerned about me. 

Most o^f the teachers at my school cannot control their classes. 

Most of, my teachers are too concerned with discipline problems. 



09 



I { ^ I i 1 ^ luu .1 fM» iiir: f o HUU^c f » 

f'. ( I'M Other ^^u^|c^^i^^ .no uMiaitv r.ih d. inc.-, 

H. I 'U») Ni)%i or nty fric^tul^ iUtii*i i\itn wh.it 1 rhutk 
{^^^^) I nn^ thti typtf wh(> h.l% few i hr.o f» |iuiil%. 

U), (>4i)) t i.in I'Dunt or^ my frMr»r)il% wIumi Tttj \\\ (roiihUv 

II. ( . {/) t »iih fun to hf with. 

Ar^dtMntt: Si* 1 f t St c^tMti 

I. (./O) I am not v<?ry qood In my schoolwork . 

2. (.70) I am not a vory fjood ^»tudcnit. 

3. (.67) I am proud of my 'ichoolwork. 

4. (.60) I am a- good student. 

5; (.58) I am not very good in my school\ork. 

6. (.58) People think I am a gdod student* 

7, (.56) I am slow in finishing my schoolwork. 

3. (^50) I am slower than most people in learning new things 

9. (.49) I forget most of what I learn. 

10. (.44) I am not doing as well in school as J i*'Ould like to 

11. (.43) I often get discouraged in school. 

12. (.40) I am proud of most things I do. 

' . . 40 



T^ble 10 (pg. 5) 
Attitudes Toward School 
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1. (.76 

2. " (.72 

3. (.66 

4. (.62 

5. (.61 

6. (.58 

7 . ( . 58 

8. (.41 



I feel good when I'm at school . 
School is a big hassle. ' . 

Most mornings I look forward to. going, to school. 
I like school better than I used to. 
.1 like to Sitay home from school. 

I am proud of my school . .," 
This school is like a jail. 

School^ frequently ikeeps me from doing what I' want to do. 



Perceived Peer Attitudes Toward School 



1. 


(.67) 


Most s'tiidents 


in my grade 


2. 


(.64) 


Most; students 


in my gradd 


3. 


(.53) 


Most students 


in my grade 


4. 


(.50) 


Most students 


in my grade 


5. 


(.50) 


Most students 
in this school 


in my grade 


6- 


(.47) 


Most students 


in my grade 


7. 


(.44) 


.Most students 


in my grade 


8. 


(.36) 


Most students 


in my grade 



in my grade would rather go to a different 
school than this one. 
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Table 11 



ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH POST-TEST SCALE INTERCORRELATIONS 
' ,v Elementary Sample (N = 513) ; 



Affective 
Teaching 
CI imate 

Social 
Self-Esteem 

Attitudes 
Tov/a rd Peers 

Academic 
Self-Esteem 

Attitudes 
Toward School 

Perceived Peer 
Attitudes- Toward 
Scihdol 



Affective 
Teaching 
CI imate 

T.OO / 



^Social 

Self 

Esteem 

.29 



1.00 



Attitudes 

Toward 

Peers 

.45 • 



.51 

1.00 



Academic 

Self 

Esteem 

,.46 



.49 
.52 

1.00 



Attitudes 
Toward 
School 

.48 



.29 
.32 
.42 

1,00 



Perceived 
Peer Attitudes 
Toward School 

.55 



.25 
.35 

' .37 
1.00^ 



Junior High Sample (N = 55T ) 




Arvfective 
Teaching 
CI imate 

Social 
Self-Esteem 

Academic 
Self-Esteem 

Attitudes 
Toward School 

Perceived Peer 
Attitudes Toward 
School 



Affective 
Tea^ching 
Climate - 

1.00 



Social 
Self ^ 
Esteem 

.18 



1 .00 



'Academic 
Self 
Esteem 

.44 



.34 



1 .00 



Attitudes 

Toward 

School 



.57 



.22 



.43 



1.00 



Perceived 
Peer Attitudes 
Toward School 

.55 



.17 
.21 
.51 
1.00 



0 

ERIC 
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The a priori subscales subjected to confirmatory factor analysis 
included a) Attitudes Toward^Licit Substance Use (items 3-12), 
b) Positive Utilities: Alcohol_ (item? 33-?7) , c) Positive Utilities: 
Cigarettes (items 43-47), d) Positive Utilities: Marijuana (-items 53-57), 
e) Negative Utilities: Alcohol (item's 28-32), f) Negative Utilities: 
Cigarettes (items 38-42), g) Negative U'tilitles: Mcirijuana (items^ 
48-52), h)" Alcohol Involvement (items 18-21), 1) Cigarette Involvement 
(items 13-17), and j) Marijuana Involvement (items 23-27) • The 
involvement subscales included lifetime and current use of the 
substance, attitudes toward the substance, perceived peer attitudes, 
•toward the substance, and perceived peer prevalence of substance use. 

The Attitudes Toward Licit Substance 'Use subseale did not possess 
adequate internal consistency (the largest alpha for any subset of 
items was .51) to retajn. This result was due largely to the highly 
skewed distributions we found on most of the component items. For 
six of ihe ten items, 8% or fewer of the* students -selected the licit 
substance alternative. Furthermore, the preference for licit substances 
did not vary by grade level. Thus, there was little evidence for the 
utility of the construct for our sample. ""x^ 

The positive util ities for each of the substances possessed- good 
internal consistency (alpha - .75 - .78). However, contrary to 
expectations, none of the positive utility subscales correlated 
positively with their corresponding negative utility scales (r =-.04 to 
or with their corresponding involvement scales (r* = -.p6 to .08). This 
pattern-'pf .correlations strongly suggests that* these measures lack 
construct validity. Hence, we will' not retain-. the "positive utility 
subscales. Pri'or to survey adminTstratiofi we suspected the possibility " 



of this outcome due to the way in which these items were worded in 
the questionnaire: "Do kids (drink alcohol, smoke cigarettes, or 
.smoke marijuana) because they think it helps them . . . It 
seems that .students responded to these items with the reasons they 
thought that others employed for these substancj5s and not with>the 
reasons they valued themselves. Although we realized that this was 
the most likely interpretation of the items, we had little alterna- 
tive since we had received negative feedback from the school community 
when we submitted items with more appropriate wording for approval. 
Their concern was /that the original wording was too suggestive and 
might lead students to experiment with these substances. 

The negative utility and the involvement subscales for each 
substance possessed adequate, internal consistency, (alpha ~*-.63 - .84.) 
(see Table 12)\ Table 13 shows the intercorreTations among these, 
measures. As expected, for each substance the negative utility scale 
correlated most highly with the involvement scale for that substance 
(r = .46 - .55), .The iatercorrelations among the three uti-lity ^' 
.scales were moderciK&Jy-ingh*^ ( -49 - .64) as were the intercorrelations 
among the three involvement scales (.47\^- .61). ' 

■ Table 14' contains, the items included^in the final subscales along 
with 'their factor Toa'dings. For the. utility subscales the ordering 
of specific utility iterrtsby factor loadingsXvaried by substance. 
Most, important to these constructs for alcohol ^and cigarettes seems * 
to be that they "make kids do poorly in school whereas marijuana 
"is bad fpra kidVs health." The .ordering of specific items for the 
involvement scates was quite constant across substances. For each 



Table 12 ^ _ 

year 01 elementic^ry. "(grades 4.-6) 'my opinion survey 
' post-test scaliwg^ results (n=386) 



Number of ' - '\/ Coefficient 
Subscale . * .Items':. . : : ■ - , -Alpha • ' 



•Negative Utilities: ' ^ . ' '* . - 

Alcohol . . ' - 5" * V " - ,70 



^ Negative .Utijitjes: ^ . - ; 

\Cigarettes' • ' - ^ ■■ . :. - 5 ' ^ ,63 



Negative Utilities: , ^ ■ . 

Marijuana ' 5 ' ,67 



Alcoho] Involvement ' 5^ . .77 

Cigarette Involvement .5 ,75 

Marijuana Involvement 5 ,84 



45 



CO 



Negative Utilities: 
Alcohol 



Table 13 



MY OPINIOr^URVEY SCALE INTERCORRELATIONS (N=386) 



Negative 
Utili ties: 
Alcohol 



1.00 



\ 



Nega'tjive 

Utilities: 

Cigarettes 



.52 



Negative 

Utilities: 

Marijuana 



.49 



Alcohol., : 
Involvement 



.46 



Negative Utilities: 
Cigarettes 



Negative Utilities: 
Marijuana 



. Alcohol Involvement 
"Cigarette Involvement 



1.00 



.64 



1.00 



.30 

31 
KOO 



Marijuana Involvement 
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' Table IM 

MY OPINION SURVEY ITEMS AND^ FACTOR LOADINGS BY SUBSCALE 



Negative Utilities: Alcohol ^ 



1. (..65) 

2. (.57) 
3V. (.55) 

4. (.54)' 

5. (.50) 



DRINKING ALCOHOL (beer* wine, or liquor) 

makes, kids do poorly in s.chool . ^ 
• makes a kid feel bad. 

is bad for a kid's health <■ 

mtfkes^ kids. lose, their friends ^ ^ 

^ gets ? kid' in trouble. 



" Negati vg, U ti Ti>ti es : Cigarettes ^ 
^.^ f : ^ SMOKING CIGARETTES . ^ . « , : ^ 

1. ^(-64) . ' - makes kids do poorly in school. 

2. ^ (.59;) ' ^ ^ makes, kids^lpse their friends. 
''3'. (.53) • . • makes a kid feel bad.- 

,4."- (.45)0 • " gets a kid^!in trduble.. 

„5:'. (.3i.) ' " /'\ \ '/ is bad for a kid's health.' 

Negative Utilities: Marijuana ' 

- " ' - " V" . . „ SMOKING MARIJUANA (grass, pot, hash) 

1. (-.62). ■' _is bad for a kid's health. 

•2. (-.57) makfes kids lose -their friend's. 

'(-r57-)''_^ ', '. 'makes kids "do poorly in school. 

4. (.49) ' " ^^^^'^^^'nTiakes a kid feel' bad. 

•5. (.44) -■ • J" gets a kid in trouFIe. 



ERIC 



'All items , were coded "yes"=n, "no"=2;. 'ino^ sure"=i :. 



TaMe 14" (pg . 2) 

Alcohol Involvement 

1. (.74)' 

2. (.66) 

3. ^' (.65) 

4. (.62) ' 

5. ^ (.49)' - 



Cigarette "Involvement 

1. (.74) 

2. (.65) 

.3.;, (.64) . 
4.2 (.57) 

5.2 (.45) 

Marijuana Involvement 
1. (■.86) 

.2. (.79) 

3. (.75) 
4. 2- (.70) 

o • . ■ .. .. - ^ 

5;?. (.51) ' ' > 



45. 



Have you ever drunk alcohol (beer, wine, or liquor).? 

Have you had a drink of beer, wine, or liquor durinp 
the last four weeks ? _ 

I think that drinking beer, wine or liquor is . . . 

1 ja .bad thing 2 a good thing . 3 jiot sure 

About how many kids in your .class.drink beer, wine or 
liquor? \ 

Most kids in rny class think that drinking beer," wine 
or liquor is . . . 



1 ^a bad thing 



^a good thing 



not sure 



Have you ever smoked a cigarette? 

Have; you smoked cigarettes during the last four weeks? 
About how many kids in your class smoke cigarettes? 
!»> think that smoking cigarettes is . . . 

1_ _a bad thing 2 ^a good thing 3 ^not sure 

Most kids in my class think that smoking cig^^rettes is 
1_ a bad thing 2 ^a good thing 3 ^not sure 



Have you ever smoked marijuana? Marijuana is also called 
grass, pot, and hash. 

Have you smoked any marijuana during the last four weeks ? 

Abouthow many kids in your^class smoke marijuana? 

I think that smoking marijuana is . . , 

1 ^a bad thing 2 ^a good thing 3 ' n ot sure 

Most kids in my class think that smoking marijuana is i . 
1_^ a^bad thing 2 a good thing' , 3^ not sure . 



erJc 



?Item^v;as recoded "a bad thing'' =0, "a good thing" =2, "not sure" =1 
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ir.Portant..perc^^'^^d ^,er attitudes - 
\/V Nsit i^pc:^'^'"'' '"^ ^^^rer^i ^js,. attitudes, ^nd f,^,c^i,ed 
\/^ 0^ '"^^^^^iai^ in importance to involvement 



W/^|SUMei/ , 4^^^) _ appendix « ^<"- a cOBj, of tliis 

\WV- """^ ^o1lec*^^ fro- 2590 ^'Sh s.^^oi ^^ad.nts' 

X/V''\,:0-IZ:? ^^"iof ' his" school =tu«s 7.9) 

A'\|:»t,cl 1^'^ - ' H <)«taiUd sU'^^'-J' '=''"5 data a'ppears 
' Wx^port '"'^"^^Hor, Branch. '"01 Ve?^ Annu,, o.ug Survey," 

I'/' I .mho^ lQ7Q 



\A S/ 'P^"'"''^' analytic '"""9 '--""^ure. 

■ \/ i x^'S^a/ iJUtwan scaHnS P'-'"*<'"'-6s to measures 

*',yV' v,l<™»*^ '"''^ 'f1t'#Ubsta»c«. I" '''"^l P=»-t of this 
V/V \,,he r/'"' " '^tljica-wase t-o scaHnS p^Oc,<^u^,, to ' 



the 

to measures 
of 



Scaling Acceptance, Perceived Utility^ and Knowledge 

Confirmatory factor analysis was used to scale groups of items 
intended to measure the following outcome variables: acceptance 
•of licit and/or iVlicit use, perceived utility of drug use, and 
knowledge, regarding drugs. -The subscale corresponding to the 
acceptance'variable is Attitudes Toward Drug-Related Behavior . 
(items Bf-Zl). 'Six subscales correspond, to the perceived, utility 
variables: Positive Utilities: Alcohol (items 22a-22h), Negative 
^Utilities: Alcohol (items 25a-25e), Positiye Util ities: Marijuana 
(items 26a-26h), Negative Utilities: Marijuana (items 29a-29e), 
Positive Utilities: Pills (defined as pep pills, sleeping pills, 
uppers, downers, soapers) (items 30a-30h) and Negative Utilities,:. 
Pills (items 34a-34e). One subscale corresponds to the knowledge 
variable: Drug Knowledge (items 23, 24', 27, 28, 31 , 32, 35-38). 
OuV^ earlier report to the Prevention Branch, "Outcome Variables and 
Measures," (ApriT, 1979) describes the a priori subscales. 

The factor analytic procedures we'ire applied to the inter-item 
correlationr' matrices comouted on two separate random samples, a 
junior high' school sample (N=586) and a high school sample (N=521). 
The 'number of items contained in each final subscale and the 
subscale's Internal consistency reliability (coefficient alpha) 
are provided for each sample in Table 15. The Attitudes Toward 
Drug-Related Behavior and the six Utilities subscales possess very 
high reliabil ities\(alpha - .81 - .93) and are comparable for both 
samples. In the final versions of .these subscales, all of the con- 
stituent items appearing on the questionnaire were included. 
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Table 15 



YEAR 01 JUNIOR {'. 



586) AND SENIOR HIGH (N = 521) DRUG^AND ALCOHOL SURVEY 
POST-TEST SCALING RESULTS 



Subs ^ 'le 

Attitudes Toward 

Drug-Related 

Behavior 

Positive Utilities: 
Alcobol 

Negative Utilities: 
Alcohol 

Positive Utilities; 
Marijuana 

Negative Utilities; 
Marijuana 

Positive Utilities; 
PilTs 

Negative Utilities: 
Pnis 

Drug Knowledge 



Number of 
Items 

17 



8 
5 

8 
5 
8 

5 
7 



Coefficien t _Al£.ha 

Junior High Senior High 
(Grades 7-9) (G rades 10-12) 



.93 

.85 
.84 
.91 

.90 
.91 
.89 
.40 



.92 

.84 
.81 
.91 
.87 
*9t 
.89 
.45 



49. 

The final Drug Knowledge subscalfe lacks internal consistency 
(alpha = .40 - .45). This may reflect the fact that the items were 
selected from the Drug^ Education I, curriculum and are not representa- 
tive of the universe of ^drug knowledge items« A more:likely reason 
for the absence of internal consistency is that an individual's ' 
knowledge about drugs comes from a variety of sources and is therefore 
heterogeneous. Hence, drug knowledge may be mul tidimensional in ^ ' 
nature. This would attenuate the alpha coefficient which os a 
function of the average inter-item correlation. ^'A.listjif the'items 
included in each of the' final ' subscales appears in, Table 16- ''The • ^ . 
factor loadings for each item based on the high school and junior • 
high samples have been included. also. The scale intercorrelations^ • 
for the two samples appear in Tables- 17 and 18. As expected, the 
intercorrelation between scales is moderate to high f6r all scales 
(r = .44 - .79) (Items have been receded s,uch that a high score is 
pro-drug) except Drug Knowledge. This is indicative of an underr 
lying general:drug disposition. The intercorrelations are somev/hat^ 
higher in the junior high sample (average r = .53) than the high 
school sample (average r.= .49)% indicating"^ that this general 
disposition may become .somewhat more differentiated with ane. 
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Table 16 

DRUG AND ALCOHOL SURVEV ITEMS SY SUBSCALE I.ITH FACTOR LOADINGS 
BY SENIOR VERSUS DUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 



Attitudes Toward. Drug-Rela ted Behavior 
Senior Junior 





High 


High 


1. 


(.81) ' 


(.79 


2. 


(.74) 


(.72 


3. 


(.73) 


(.67 


4. 


(.69) 


(.70 



5. 


(.69) 


(.67; 


6. 


(.67) . 


(.64' 


7. 


(.66) 


(.70' 




(.65) 


(.77 


9. 


(.65) 


(.68 


10. 


(.65) 


(.55 


o 






11 . 


(.65) 


(.68 


12. 


(.64) 


(.69 


13. 


(.62) 


- (.64 


14. 


(.60) 


(.65 


15. 


(.57) 


(.67 


16. 


(.53) 


(.54' 


17. 


(.45) 


(.54 



I would, like the chance to get high on drugs. 

I would not use drugs even if they were, legal and easy to get. 

Taking any kind of dope is a pretty dumb idea. 

If I were a parent I wouldn't mind if my kids got high 
once in a while. 

Taking \drugs is bad bacause that would be breaking the law. 
Anyone who used drugs belongs in jail. 

It is OK fpr a person to use drugs if they make him feel good. 

It's OK for young people to buy alcohol if they can get 
away With it. 

I admire people who li.ke to* get stoned. 

Taking drugs is dangerous because they are unhealthy. 

ThereM's really nothing wronn with using most drugs. 

Pfe^'ople my age should not drink alcohol because it would > 
be breaking the law. 

It's OK for a person to drink alcohol if it makes him 
feel better. ^ . 

I would not drink alcohol because it can harm my body. 

It's OK/to try drugs once or twice just to see what they 
are 1 i ke. 

People who get "up tight" should take pills to calm them .down; 
I don't need drugs to feel good. 



Table 16 (pg. 2) 



Positive Utilities: Alcohol 
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ocii 1 ur 

High 


\j\X\ \ \ U I 

High 


Hnw miirh HnPQ nrinkino alrnhnl fhppr. winp. liounr^ 

help a person to . . . 


1 . 


' (.79) 


(.75) 


stop feeling bored or lonely? . 


2. 


(.73) 


(.73) 


feel good? 


3. 


(.71) 


(.71) 


have fun with friends? 


4. 


(.62) 


(.64) 


get away from problems? 


5. 


(.62) 


(.67) 


experience new things? \ 


6. 


^57) 


(.58) 




7. 


(.56) 


(.59) 


do things better or be more creative? ' : 


8. 


(.46) 


(.49) 


' - become popular\or ^pne, of the crowd? 


Negative Util ities: 






Senior 
High 


Junior 
High 




1 . 


(.75) 


^67) 


. makes a person- feel bad. . 


2. 


(.74) 


(.74) 


makes a person lose their friends. 


3^ 


(.68) 


(.76) 


makes a person do poorly in school. 


4. 


(.65) 


(.74) 


is bad for a person' s heal th. 


5. 


(.58); • 


(.69) 

> 


gets a person in trouble^with the law* 


Positive Util i ties : 


rlariJUdfia 




' Senior 
/•High" 


Junior 
' High 


Hnu/ miirhx HnPQ' Qmnkinn mari iiiana (ora^^ not. hash) 

' nuw IIIU toll UUt-j ^lliUNIilwj iliui IJUulIu ^vjiujj} iiU'.jii/, 

heTp: a person to . . . 


T. 


( .86T 


;.(.85) 


stop feelihg bored or lonely? 






(.83)' 


have fun with friends? 




,(.83) 


( :-81 ) 


feel good? , X; . • ' , - ■ 


4. 


(.77) 


(.78) 


experience new things? 
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5. 


(.74) 


(.73) 


get away from problems? 


6. 


(.73) 


(.68) 


do things better or be more creative? 


7-. 


(.68) 


(.69) 


face a difficult situation? 


8. 


(.R7)' ' 


(.63)^ 


become popular or one of the crowd? 


Negative Utilities: 


Mr»ri lUAna 

1 ICI 1 1 J LI Q 1 1 U 




Senior 


Junior 


^mnkind mariiuana 




High 


tiigh . 


0 


1. 


(.84) 


(.81) 


makes a person lose their ;friends. 


2. 


(.80) 


(.79) 


makes a person feel bad. . ^ 


3. 


(.78) 


(.84) 


is bad for a person's health. 


4. 


(.72) 


(.78) 


makes a person do poorly in school. 




(.66) 


(.75)^ 


gets a person in trouble with the law 



Positive Utilities: Pills 





Senior 
High ' 


Junior 
High 


vl . 


(.82) 


(.83) 


2. 


(.81) 


(.84) 


3 .; 


( -80) 


(.78) 


4. 


(.79) \ 


(.74) 


5. 


(.74). 


.(.75) 


6. 


(.72) 


\(.67) 


7, 


(,.72)' „ 


T 


.8. 


(.61) 


('i'65) , 



How much does taking pills (pep, pills, sleeping pills, 
uppers, downers, soapers) help a person to . . 

stop feeling bored or lonely? 

feel good? ^ 

have fun with friends? 

experience new things? \ 
get away from problems? 
do things better or be more creative? .■ 
face a difficult situation? 
become popular or one, of the crowd? 
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Negative Utilities: 


Pills 


Senior 
High 


Junior 
High 


Taking pills . . . 


1. (.82) 


(.79) 


makes a person lose their friends. 


2. {^80)i 


( .80) 


; makes a person do poorly in- school. 


3. (.79)l| 


(.76) 


makes a person feel bad. 


4. -(.78)' 


(.82) 


is bad for a person* s health. 


5. (.75) 


(.80) 


ge l5 a person i n Lrouu i e w i un une i aw . 


Drug Knowledge 




Senior 
High 


Junior 
High 




1. (.51) 


(.55) 


The substance in marijuana thet qets you hiqh is 
1. PCP 2. LSD 3. opium 4* THC 


2. (.40) 


(.28) 


Which of the following drugs is a depressant (downer)? 
1. marijuana 2? alcohol 3. tobacco 4. LSD 


3. (.32) 


(.25) 


Which of' the following drugs is a stimulant (upper)? 
.1. alcohol 2? cocaine 3. marijuana 4. PCP 


4. (.30) . 


r.44) 


ine ettects. OT wmcn urug are. most iiKe une eTiecLS ot 
alcohol? ^ ' . 



5. (.28) 



6, (.23) 



(.28) 



(.06) 



(.21) 



(.23) 



1. marijuana Z\ LSD 3. amphetamines 4* barbiturates 

What part of the\ody Is most likely to be damaged ^ 
when alcohol j,s use^ heavi ly? ^ 

1* liver 2. stomach\^heart 4. lungs 

Marijuana stays in. your biQdy. / - ■ • ' ., 

1*. for a longer time than alcohol 

2. for a shorter time than alcohol 

3. about the same'length of time ^s al cohol 

- ■ ■. ■ ^\ 

Which of the following drugs can be addicting? 

1. alcohol' 2. heroin. 3.- barbiturates (downers) 
4* all of these 



*This response was scored 1, all other responses were scored 0. 



in 



. Tablf. 17 

drug and alcohol survey scale intercorrflations 

■Junior llicih Sample (N = 586) 



Attitudes Toward 
Drug-Rel ated 
Behavior 

Positive Util ities: 
Alcohol 

Negative Utilities: 
Alcohol 

Positive Utilities: 
Marijuana 

Negative utilities: 
Marijuana 

Positive Utilities: 
.Pills : 

Negative Utilities: 
Pills 



Atti tudes 
Toward Drug- 
Related 
Behavior 

1 .00 



Pos 1 ti ve 

Utilities: 

Alcohol 

.65 



1..00 



Negative 
Util i ties: 
Alcohol 

.70 



.52 



1 .00 



Positive 

Utilities: 

Marijuana 

.66 



•.82- 



.47 



1 .00 



Negative 

Utilities: 

Marijuana 

.78 



.59 
.73 
.68 
1.00 



Positive 
Util ities: 
Pills 

.54 



.71 

.43 
.76 
.50 
1.00 



flegative 
Util i ties 
Pills 

.66 



.50 
.62 
.55 
.67 
.60 
1.00 



Drug 

Knowledge 
.12 



.07 
.09 
.09 
.13 
.10 
.10 



Drug Knowledge 



1.00 



lO 
lO 



Tablf, 13 

drug and alcohol survfy scalp intercorrflations 

IHfjh School Snmple (N 



Attitudes Toward 
Drug'- Related 
Behavior 

Positive Ufil ities: 
Alcohol 

Negative Utilities: 
Alcohol 

Positive Utilities: 
Marijuana 

Negative Utilities; 
Marijuana 

Positive Util ities: 
Pills' 

Negative Util ities; 
Pills 

Drug Knowl edge 



Atti tudes 
Toward Drug- 
Rel ated 
Behavior 

1.00 ■ 



Posi ti ve 

Utilities; 

Alcohol 

.62 



1 .00 



Negative 

Utilities: 

Alcohol 

.62 



,52 



1 .00 



Positive 

Utilities: 

Marijuana 

.70 



,79 



.49 



1 .00 



Negative 

Utilities: 

Marijuana 

.74 ■ 



,50 



\ 



.64 



,66 



.00 



Posi ti ve 
Util i ties: 
Pills 

.50, 



.64 



.39 



.66 



.44 



1.00 



Neqnti vo 
Utilities; 
Pills 

.58 



.46 
.54 
.47 
.57 
.54 
1 .00 



Drug 

Knowledge 
.21 



.06 
.10 
.16 
.20 
.12 

I'.OO 
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Spal 1 ng DriKj Invol veinont: 

The (IriKj Involveinont construct is basod upon our (unioral cIuuhk^ 
model (see Figure 1), For a given substance the DAS drug Involvement 
scale Includes the Items corresponding to that substance which assess the 
following variables: a) Perceived Prevalence of Drug Use (items 43a- 
43k), b) Perceived Peer Attitudes Toward Drugs (items. 39a-39k), 
c) Attitudes Toward Substances (items 3a-3k), d) Intentions Regarding 
Drug Use (items 42a-42k), and e) Behavior Regarding Drug Use (items 41a-41k) 

The change model was conceptualized primarily as a longitudinal model'. 
That is, changes within individuals over. time are expected to concur with 
the. direction of the arrows in the model. For example, if one's personal 
attitude toward drug use increases, then one's intention to use drugs 
should also' increase. The model also has implications for individual 
differences existing at any single point in time. For example, individuals 
who have more positive attitudes, toward drug use should\also have greater 
intentions to use. drugs. This latter interpnetation of the model can be . 
tested by applying Guttman scale analysis to the data currently available 
from the DAS. Guttman scaling not only provides a test of the model but 
also fits a scale to the data that is unidimensional and cumulative. 

The analysis was performed on a random subsample of d^ta from 521 
high school students; Prior to analysis' 15 students (2.9%) were deleted 
from the sample due to reporting serotonin .use on ten or more occasions 
, in their lifetime or three or more occasions in the past four weeks. This 
•editing of the sample was performed to eliminate those students who were 



nio5;t likoly to luwo ovo)^- ri^port:o(l thoAv drin) nso. Tho v\f).i lysis w.is 
porfoniiod on tho Iritjh school Sfinipio sinco druo uso |)al:t:orns aro moro (ully 
tlov sloped for Incjh school thiOi Junior lihih studoots ospocially for Lho 
''harder" drugs. 

Prior to the Guttman scale analysis, the data for all substances 
except serotonin were subjected to confirmatory factor analysis to 
determine whether the Involvement scales were unldlmenslonal . Results 
of this analysis Indicated that ten scales were unldlmenslonal and 
possessed adequate Internal consistency (alpha = .65 - .91). 

Table 19 contains for each of the substances the factor loadings 
obtained on each of the component items and the coefficient alphas for 
the scales. Looking across substances, most important to these drug 
involvement measures Is intentions to use, followed by life use, 
attitudes, current use, perceived peer attitudes, and finally perceived, 
peer prevalence. Table 20 shows the .intercorrelations among the drug 
involvement scales. The pattern of intercorrelations among these " ' 

scales is quite varied, ranging from very low to wery high^ (r».= v09 - .73) 
:and can be summarized best through exploratory factor analysis which wilt 
.be conducted in the fu.ture. 

The following "procedures were employed to generate involvement ■• 
scales for each of the substances through Guttman scale analysis (serotoViin, 
LSD and heroin were excluded.;due to their low frequency of use). The 
perceived prevalence of drug use items were TdieJtotomi zed based upon the 
obtained distribution for current' drug use. The cutting points were 
selected to ..approximate the prevalence rates for each substance obtained 
..from" the sample. The cutting points that were used are listed fn Table 21." 



lAIUI: .1') 





DAS nmia i 


Mvni.vi:Mr;NT scam 


S l',Y SDIiSIANCI 


(N - !)()(>); 


Ul Sill. I S 01 lAC 


lOH AMAI VMS 








_ ; Fiic 


t.or ] l^t^Mi^U'r ) 


or l^ocli V.u' 


l,»l),lt< 


1 














Porco i v<mI 




(!()(>f lie lonl. 














Al|)h.i 




In ten tions 


L I fotiiiio 






Poor 


Proval onco 




Substances 


To Use 


use 


A LL I tUClOS 




A t' 1- < 1 MHn<- 




■ - 


Alcohol 


J3_4_ 


.m__ 


.6n 


.78 


.33 


.39 


.80 


Cigarettes 


.91 


.77 


. r;9 


AVs\ 


.30 


.;'9 


.78 


Marijuana 


.91 


.92 


.04 


.86 


.54 


.49 


.89 


Inhalants 


.76 


.56 


.52 


.39 


.44 


.28 


.65 


Barbiturates 


.81 


.76 


.63 


.59 


.51 


.34 


.77 


Amphetamines, 


.90 


.87 


.78 


.73 


.59 


.50 


.87 


Cocaine 


.90 


.91 


.86 


.77 


■ .6? 


.62 


.91 


PCP 


.80 


.75 


.68 


.50 


.59 


.40 


.79 


LSD 


.86 


.75 


.75 


.63 


.53 


.53 


.83 


Heroin 


.43 


.60 


.57 


.49 


.46 


.42 


.66 
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1 Ahi t :m) 

imiKi INVOIVIMINI Si All INII lit t)UIU I Al IDNS (N - Min) 



Alcohol 

CI (jaroUos 

Marijuana 

Inhalants 

Barb! turates 

Amphetamines 

Cocaine 

PCP 

LSD 

Heroin 

cc 



1 .00 



♦ » 



0.41 



1.00 



III 
it 
til 
1 



0.0!) 
0.ii4 
1 .00 



* 4 



o.:]o 
0 . ;)a 

(i.33 
1 .00 



lit 



I ) 

V . 



0 . ;ki 

O.GO 
1 .00 



ill 

i t 

J,: 



0./17 



o.'.i;^ 



o.4r> 

OJ?. 
1 .00 



III 



0.4') 
0.41 



0A)2 0.7:) 



o.3r) 



0.7;^ 



t I 



o.:i() 



0.40 



O.'jf) 



0.49 0.58 



0.fi7 



1.00 0.47 



1 .00 



0.1!) 



().: 



0.40 0.4C) 



().4M 



O.Gf) 



o.(;g 



0.54 



0.62 



i 

lit 

I ; 



\ 

O.M , 

\ 

0.!)3 \ 
0.34 



o.;>7 



0.24 



0.53 



1.00 0.41 
1 .00 
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Table 21 

das drug involvement scales by supstance: results of guttman scale, analysis (n = 506) 



1 


Guttman Scale Cutting 


Points 


for Each Variable 












o 




S- 

OJ ^ 
0) • 

\ 


. 1 

CU 

CU O 
Q_ ' 
CU 

CU c 


O -r- 


4- 
O 




CU 

v> 

ID 


■ CO 

c 


10 
0) 


Coeff icient 
Reproducibi' 


C 4-> 

CU T- 

•r— 1 — 




Current 


o 

♦r- 


> -a \ 


> CU 
n 1 


U 'r- 


Substance 


Intent 
Use 


Atti tL 


Percei 
Attiti 


Perci( 
Preva" 
Use 


Coeff- 
Scalal 


Alcohol** 


3 


3 


3 


3 


5^ 


.92 


.64 


Cigarettes 


. ... 2- 


2 


2 


3 


4 


• 89 


.60 


Marijuana** 


\ 2 


\2: 


3 


3 ■ ■. ' 


,5 ^ 


.89 


.70 ' 


Inhalants 


2 


2 


^ 3 


3 


2 


.96 


.73 


Barbitura tes 


2 


2 


3 


3 


2 


.94 


, .70 


Amphetami nes 


2 ' 




3 


3 


2 


.94 


.77 


Cocaine** 


2 


2 " 


3 


3 


3 


.92 


.76 


PCP 


2 


2 


3 


3 


2 


• 95 


.75 



* For each substance lifetime use must also be greater or equal to two for endorsement of this item. 
<j ** Reverse ordering of Percei vefi Prevalence and Perceived Peer Attitudes variaov-', 



Any response greater or equal to the cutting point was considered an 
^jidorsement of the item; any score below the cutting point, as a 
rejVtion. ' 

The perceived peer attitudes toward drug items and the attitudes 
toward substances items were dichotomized such that "a bad thing" and 
"a very bad thing" were scored as a rejection, and the other three 
responses as an endorsement. The intentions items were dichotomized 
so that any , response other than "not at all" was considered an 
endorsement. For the Current use items any response other than "none" 
was treated as an endorsement. In addition, for this variable, some 
reported lifetime use was also required for endorsement. 

The change model predicts that the variables should be ordered so 
that attitudes, perceived attitudes and perceived prevalence lead to 
intentions to use drugs which leads to'druq use. Each of the eight 
substances, scaled, was consistent with the model . The obtained 
ordering was perceived prevalence preceding perceived peer attitudes, 
preceding attitudes, preceding intentions, preceding current use. The 
only exception^ to this pattern occurred for alcohol, marijuana, and 
cocaine where perceived peer attitudes preceded perceived peer prevalence. 

• For two of the substances, alcohol and cigarettes, a few of the cutting 
points were changed in order to obtain acceptable scales. For alcohol, 
the cutting points for current Use and inten*tions to use were increased 
by one scale point. For cigarettes the cutting* point for attitudes was 
was decreased by one sci]e point. While these changes increase the > 
likelihood of spuriously fitting the data to the model, we b?lieve^that 
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the changes are minor and that sufficient rationale exists to justify 
them. X ' 

All eight of the Guttman drug « involvement seal es obtained acceptable 
reproducibility and scalability coefficients (see Table 21). Thus, the 
results indicate that the. data are consistent with the general change 
model, and conversely, that the Guttman scales adequately reflect the 
nature of the data . 

Scaling Lifetime and Current Polydrug Use | 

Data from the high school sample were subjected to confirmatory 
factor analysis to determine whether current y.se of different substances 
and lifetime use of different substances' formed unidimensional scales. 
The scales (including all substances except heroin and serotonin) were 
found to be unidimensional and to possess adequate internal . consistency 
(alpha was .90. for lifetime polydrug use and .87 for current polydrug. 
use). However, the lifetime and current polydrug use scales are too 
highly correlated {r = .79) to retain both as independent constructs. 
Table 22 shows the factor loadings for each substance on the lifetime 
and on the current polydrug use scales. 

The same data were subjected to Guttman scale analysis. The items 
were dichotomized such that any reported use-on^an item v/as treated as 
endorsement of that item. Current polydrug use (reproducibility = .94, 
■ scalability = .64) scaled better than lifetime polydrug use (reproduci- 
bility = .91, scalability = .58). The latter scale was considered only 
marginally acceptable. The substances ordered differently on the two 

er|c 71 



Table 22 

substance factor loadings on lifetime and current polydrug use scales 



Lifetime Polydrug Current Polydrug 

Substance Use Factor Loadings Use Factor Loadings 



Alcohol 


" .59 


.56 


Cigarettes ■ 


.63 


.49 


Marijuana 


.75 


.62 


Inhalants 


.66 


.67 


Barbiturates 


.78 


.71 


* 

Amphetamines 


.83 


.76 


Cocaine 


.77 


.71 


-PCP 


.68 


.70 


LSD 


.72 ' 


.69 
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scales. For lifetime polydrug ise they were from "softest" to "hardest"; 
alcohol , cigarettes, marijuana, amnhptami nes , cocaine, barbi turdtes , 
inhalants, PCP and LSD* For current polydrug use the order v-as alcohol, 
marijuana, cigarettes, cocaine, amphetamines, barbiturates, LSD,' 
inhalants and PCP, 

Summary 

Table 23 lists the final student outcome variables which are 
assessed by self -report measures • The. table reflects the. results of ' 
scaling the data collected in Year 01 and shows which outcome variables 
were, measured at each grade level and the time of testing. 



Table 23 



•YEAR 01 A POSTERIORI MEASURES- OF 

STUDENT SELF-REPORT OUTCOME VARIABLES 



Outcome' Variables 




Classroom/School Environment 

Affective Teaching- Climate 

Personal Satisfaction 

"Social Self -Esteem 
, Academic Self -Esteem 
Attitudes Toward School 
Attitudes Toward Peers 
Locus of Control 
Decision Making 

Perceived Norm's/ Social Support 

Perceived Peer Attitudes Toward' School 
Perceived, Peer Attitudes. Toward Drugs 
Perceived Prevalence of Drug Use 

Drug Attitudes 

Acceptance of Licit and/or Illicit Use 
Perceived Utility of Drug Use 
Knowledge Regarding Drugs 

Intentions Regarding Drug Use 

Behavior Reqa'rding Drug Use 



* = grades 4-6 only 
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X 
X 

X* 



X 
X 



X 
X 



'X 
X 
X 

X 

X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 

X* 
X* 



X* 
X* 



X 
X 
X 

X 
X 



X 
X 

'X 

X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 

•X 

X 
X 
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